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"We have now in operation agreements or undertakings as to prices in the
rail, ship-plate, boiler-plate, bar iron and other branches of the iron and
steel trades of this country, by means of which prices are fairly well main-
tained and cutting is largely prevented."
Most of these arrangements, however, broke down, and the urge
towards understandings and agreements was not strong until the
turn of the century, when foreign competition increased.
Steel Makers' Associations were set up on the north-east coast in
1901 and in Scotland in 1903, and in 1904 they entered into an
agreement as to the division of trade. A steel association was
formed in South Wales in 1906 and later formed an agreement with
the others which, however, broke down in 1912. Local and general
agreements on ship and boiler plates were arrived at but broke
down in 1913. The South Wales Steel Bar Association, which was
formed in 1906, included in 1914 works with 95 per cent of the
total output.
The Cast Iron Pipe Association was formed in 1908, and the
National Light Casting Association, formed in 1911, included
shortly afterwards about 95 per cent of the firms in the industry.
In the tinplate trade there was a pooling system and the National
Galvanized Sheet Makers* Association functioned intermittently up
to the War.
The agreements in the sheet industry were not only transitory
but selling combinations were practically unknown. In products of
which large quantities were imported, combinations were very
limited or non-existent.
In spite of a greater propensity to price agreements after 1900,
however, they were mainly considered as a temporary convenience.
Dumping between districts was practised where there wfere no
associations and Scotland, the north-east coast and the Midlands,
with agreements on plates and sections, fought South Wales with a
system of rebates.
In 1906 Jeans said that few products of the British steel industry
were not regulated from the points of view of price or production.
They must have been relatively ineffective for he also found that
the ranges of price changes in this country were more serious than
in other countries. He remarked, however, that German trusts
"had probably not done us so much harm as is generally sup-
posed/'
During the war agreements increased and in 1917 thirty-six
associations reported to a Departmental Committee of the/Board of